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industry of his dominion, and, even with this narrow view of colonial interests in which no regard is paid to the rest of the empire, he will discover that free trade with the United Kingdom is an object worth striving for ; because the gain to agriculture and the gain to trade would more than compensate the temporary loss from the partial decline of certain protected manufactures.
But the question must be regarded from a higher standpoint.    Internal free trade means, indeed, in the first place only the breaking down of fiscal barriers and obstacles within the empire;   but it is also a necessary preliminary to the full development of all kinds of improvements in the means of communication and transport (in Adam Smith's words, endorsed by Hamilton, " the greatest of all improvements "), so that not only material goods, but men and ideas may be readily transferred from one part of the empire to another.     Internal free trade, with the development in a multitude of forms of closer union between the different parts of the empire, is closely connected with   imperial  defence.     Under modern  conditions defence depends, in the last resort, more than ever on wealth and population, and we may add organisation. " In ancient times/' observes Adam Smith at the conclusion of his remarkable chapter on the expense of defence,1 " the opulent and civilised found it difficult to defend themselves against the poor and barbarous nations.    In modern times the poor and barbarous find it difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  the
1 Book v. chap. i. part i.